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Note on Measure 


Dr. Williams pl .ined this essay in the summer of 1958 and 
drafted it in the following fall and winter. The state of his health 
in the spring of 1959 brought his work on the project to a halt. He 
was unable either to revise what he had done or to fill out several 


of the sections as he had planned. 


The version presented here was edited by me at the author’s 
request. He hoped that I would complete some of the incomplete 
portions, but for the present I have thought it wiser to present the 
reader only with sentences Dr. Williams wrote and topics he sketched. 
By abridging redundancies and excising undeveloped passages I have 
shortened the author's draft by about one-third. What remains is 


not the full treatment of Measure Dr. Williams planned, but as far 


as it goes it is wholly his. 


Hugh Kenner 














WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


MEASURE 


—a loosely assembled essay 


we 


on poetic measure 


Campion, in addition to his abilities as a poet, was a com- 
poser of songs which charmed his age. I was reminded of this 
this morning when I heard a nameless bird singing, Ah chee, 


ah chee! Chee, chee, chee! 


Chapman’s genius came upon him when he was a young 
man struggling with a Greek hexameter, with which he was 
not thoroughly familiar, striving at first to translate into English 
the world’s most celebrated poem: To render into his own lan- 
guage such a poem to be anything resembling the original 
measure, would be a colossal achievement . 


And Shakespeare the dramatic (and lyrical) poet finding 
himself anchored in the iambic pentameter which he never 
broke yet in one drunken passage wrestled as if he wanted to 


be free of it. 


A Baltimore poet, Sidney Lanier, Professor of English at 
Johns Hopkins, wrote in 1868 a treatise on prosody, The Science 
of English Poetry. A few years ago, at a reading in Brown Uni- 
versity, I came to know a charming professor of English who 
told me of Lanier’s essay, asking me if I had ever read it. I 
hadn’t. He recommended that I should. I was disappointed, but 
it gave an opportunity to introduce something that turned out 
to be important in a discussion on measure. 


The American Idiom, our spoken language, is not, of 
course, a uniform speech — but just as the various Greek dialects 
of the ancient world it shows enough similarity to the established 
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forms to be taken, for a beginning, in its turn as a certain sort 
of English, a base from which to vary. 


6. The Variable Foot carries this thesis to its logical conclu- 
sion — or develops it and expands it because of the possible 
interest of living poets, as shown in their poems, to have or to 
search to have a relation to the thoughts and speech of a living 
world, their own, in which they are contained like algae in the 
sea bathed by the same light that penetrates all the gardens 
we know. 


I, 
CAMPION 


From the scorn implicit in the writing of many scholars, see 
E. Tn in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Campion’s 16th Century 
intention, and accomplishment, was merely to write rhymeless 
lyrical poems. It is to be noted that he was a song writer before he 
was a poet, a musician first and last. He was a great controversialist, 
even belligerent about his theories of musical composition, so con- 
vinced in his mind as to take his practice in the art carelessly, off- 
hand on occasion — fortunately for students of what he did with 
his texts. 


“Of course I will write lyrics without rhymes. Didn’t the 
Greeks, the greatest song writers that ever existed, write rhyme- 
lessly?” He was popularly successful everywhere — though he did 
not stick to his rule, or preference, but on the contrary is best known 
for his rhymed “airs.” ‘The Commonwealth put an end to all that, 
a generation of hymn singers, just when the musical mode he prac- 
ticed was at its height and had become, in fact, briefly the fashion 
in the greatest period in British literary history. The influence of 
the Greeks ended really just when his practice of musical innovations 
was beginning. 


When Milton, a younger contemporary among Campion’s suc- 
cessors, had written his Masque, Comus, shortly after his Lycidas, 
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it was much after the mode of the Greek experimenters — with 
abundant distortions in the order within the sentences, inversions 
of the phrase which make them difficult to read. Sometimes these 
in fact, as indeed in the Paradise Lost, are horrible to behold. 
Campion knew better than that, to deform the language for his 
private purposes — pomposity entirely foreign to him. He was a 
singer and loved his lilting airs. But the ancient inflections of the 
language puzzled him: how to retain them when he felt the need 
of retaining them? How to bring over the old inflected into the 
modern measures? He was a pragmatist in his age. The Greek 
sense of elapsed time rather than our crude stresses possessed him 
practically. He had a job to do, he couldn’t be fussing over where 
the measure was to take him. The present hogging line, when the 
pinch came, was no longer tenable — without altering the gram- 
matical order, inversions of the phrase which to say the best for 
them were awkward. 


He was finally held to the accented line, but not without 
important variations. He was a scholar — a physician, by the way, 
who practiced medicine in London for many years. To be a rhymer 
was vulgar in his ears: he detested all quacks. He was a gentleman 
poet, like Bridges, in fact more or less Left Bank: an unconformist 
— like many of the prominent figures of his age, and it is said 
nearly lost his head because of it. No rhyme. There was a more 
valuable element. The measure with and by which the line is to 
be divided came near triumphing in him if he could have been 
bothered. 


It was a deeply disturbed group of confident men who made 
up the literary London of those days of the century in which Cam- 
pion lived. The poets were prominent among them. They had not 
yet come to an agreement as to how the classics were to be pro- 
nounced when they were spoken aloud, much less when they were 
translated and rendered into an equivalent English. The popular 
measure for dramatic poetry was the iambic pentameter — some at 
times must have grown restless under the implied restriction. Cam- 
pion seems to have been one of those driven by his musician’s ear 
to seek a greater freedom in the composition of his songs. 
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He was a theorist influenced by the classic mode whenever he 
wanted to give voice to one of the popular “airs” among his fellows. 
He never questioned what came into his head to do. A poet and 
musician, he wrote mainly as a pastime. When he published, it was 
among such distinguished friends as he associated with in the 
fashion of his day. 


They did not all share his theories of musical composition as 
can be gathered from the title of one early book of his, A New 
Way of Writing the Counterpart for a Fourpart Song. He was 
partial to unrhymed verse for which he was roundly abused by his 
enemies in the craft; this partiality was an effect of the classic 
measures where no rhymes were used until centuries later when 
even in the Latin language a corrupt usage began to be adopted. 
Campion’s turning away from rhyme is shown in the following air 
from Book 4: 

Rose-cheeked Laura, come 
Sing thou smoothly with thy beawties 
Silent music, either other 

Sweetly gracing. 

Lovely formes do flowe 
From concent divinely framed; 
Heav'n is musick, and thy beawties 

Birth is heavenly. 

These dull notes we sing 
Discords neede for helps to grace them; 
Only beawty purely loving 

Knowes no discord, 

But still mooves delight 
Like clear springs renu’d by flowing, 
Ever perfect, ever in them- 

selves eternall. 


But the thing characteristic of him is his habit of taking 
liberties with his use of the measure which came also from basic 
classic precedents, to be noted later, and also from the direct musical 
necessities, as they presented themselves, of the songs which caused 
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them to flow about the words in unconventional ways. In that his 
success made him popular in his world. He was successful, a man 
recognized in his own time. His songs were well known to well 
known tunes among such names as Sir Philip Sidney, Ed. Spenser, 
Hugh Holland, Ben Jonson, Michael Drayton, George Chapman, 
John Marston, William Shakespeare. 


A rgth century bibliographer, Percival Vivian writes “Cam- 
pion’s measures are not only curious, but sometimes perplexing, and 
occasionally they almost baffle analysis. We meet subtle changes in 
the midst of a song . . .” — and then goes on to analysis according 
to the accepted canons of prosody. 


Campion’s curious scansion appears when we attempt to fol- 
low some famous song, or “aire,” which is given in most of the 
anthologies because of its extreme beauty: for instance the delicate 
and imaginative song. “Hark, all you ladies that do sleep”. I do 
not know that the most skillful reader would make much of this 
poem if set to read it at first glance. CWith this a present-day 
reader might contrast the dilemma of someone presented with a 
poem by Hopkins, say the Wreck of the Deutschland, and without 
instruction asked to read it) — 

Hark, all you ladies that do sleep! 
The fairy-queen Prosperina 
Bids you wake and pity them that weep 
You may do in the dark 
What the day doth forbid; 
Fear not the dogs that bark, 
Night will have all hid. 


Here we have — or have we? — straightforward iambics. It is 
just possible to struggle along with a measure consonant with that 
as far as the fourth line: 

You may do in the dark 


— but in the fifth it is totally impossible. 

What the day doth forbid 
is clearly either dactylic or anapestic. Line six again can be 
accepted as iambic — 


Fear not the dogs that bark 
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but the seventh line can surely be an Adonic (———), the line of 
the Latin Sapphic! — 

By now we see what a mess we get into if we think to deal 
with this according to the rigid line of the older prosody as it was 
before Campion ignored their rule in favor of his subtler ear. 

The scholiasts were shocked and turned on him with all their 
venom; his arrangements were not accepted by the cognoscenti of 
his time though everyone in his set sang his songs. His idiom was 
to prove more acceptable than theirs, until a quarter century later 
when, after Campion’s instinctive adjustments to accommodate him- 
self to a new measure more in accord with the quantitative values 
of Greek, his age proved not up to it and though some had their 
antennae swaying to the new, most poets practising in the age 
were violently opposed. Campion’s views were unpopular. 

His tentative school stood to be entirely wiped out under the 
ideas of the Reformation which was soon to break over his world. 
Milton, caught in the overthrow, with his early classic best was 
caught in the same classic tide. In fact, after Campion, the trend 
of the world relating to the writing of the poetic foot became fixed 
in the accentual mold in English — with far reaching results: the 
final submersion of the quantitative measure and the triumphant 
assertion of stress as the measure of choice, the dominant measure 
today. 

Campion was the true pioneer. So-called “free verse,” popu- 
larized in our time through Walt Whitman who had no idea of 
its basic significance, has gradually developed to be the measure 
under which we are to achieve today’s triumphs. 


2. 
CHAPMAN 


Chapman lived in the same London which nourished Cam- 
pion and much the same moods and ideas must have influenced 
him in his generation toward the completion of his verse ideas. 
They all knew the Greek as one of their more unschooled contem- 
poraries, a man known to his friends as Will, did not. 
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When he was a young man Chapman had got some reputa- 
tion for himself by beginning to translate the Iliad into English. 
He did the first seven books of it, a young man, and the success 
he had, not knowing the Greek language very well, astonished him. 


The age he lived in nourished him. He was in the midst of 
scholars to whom Greek was second nature, but being a mere poet 
with all a poet’s effrontery and desire to make himself out to know 
more than he did know, he must have thought it was much to his 
credit to have a reputation for Greek — much as poets will seek to 
be known today — and to pretend to know more than he did. 


After a while, finding the job of working with a quantitative 
meter a tough one, more than he had bargained for and not so popu- 
lar as he had at first thought, he gave up the attempt and when he 
came to translating the second work, the Odyssey, dropped the more 
difficult measure and turned to the more popular measure at the 
time, the iambic pentameter, to our everlasting loss. 


For it has turned out that Chapman, writing out of his ignorance 
of Greek and quantitative verse, had done more than he bargained 
for or well knew. At least he did not know its significance in the 
development of a simply usable verse. 


His measure is subtler than he had any idea of. The one 
aware intelligence among the lot of them was a musician, Campion, 
who laid no store by his verse at all, but tossed it off carelessly in the 
course of putting down his notes. As Chapman wrote his magnifi- 
cent Greek translations in the mistaken idea that they were such, 
having no interest in the quasi-measure that came through in spite 
of all he could do, so Campion more consciously (before he gave 
up trying) did the modern measure a great service. 


In all iambics in worthy hands there lurks a triple beat that 
transforms them into anapests when they are read with a subtle 
understanding of their true nature. The understanding poet can 
take advantage of this when it suits his purposes. Chapman in his 
translation of the Iliad (not the Odyssey) was caught by this inde- 
cision among the accents, which has fascinated all poets that have 
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come after him. It has made for variation in the measure which 
hides from the ear, giving the beat of the heart itself, which is com- 
plex and never merely plodding, as the man himself in his deeper 
nature. 


If you are to count this other beat, which Chapman, when he 
was young seemed to feel predominently, it led to the very sea beat 
of the Iliad itself. He could not acknowledge that rule and go on 
with that hidden measure, no more than could the later Shakespeare 
in the beat of his more subtle blank verse, where it breaks with the 
heroic declamatory mode of his earlier plays and seeks relief in a 
more conversational tone. 


(Chapman had a model on the page before him, he was doing 
a translation which according to his own statement had best be 
handled as a “fourteener”. It led him a merry dance to his ever- 
lasting distinction, but it appears to have wearied him. He quit the 
pace as he grew older. It may be that he never fully realized what 
he had been doing. 


You can count the lines either way if you are so inclined, by 

the regularity of the metronome, or the way the idiom that governs 

our speech without inversions of the phrase leads you. The clash 

tween the two leads the mind to a choice which in certain ages 
is difficult to make. 


It is to be noted that at this time, the late 16th century, the 
English were just approaching the printing of poetry on the page. 
For convenience a shorter line, the pentameter, instead of the more 
unwieldy “fourteener”, was pressing poets for recognition. Chap- 
man, nostalgic, remembering the old, was caught a young man, 
before it could be lost. He had to wrestle with the form, an unpopu- 
lar form at the moment, slightly out of date, to bring it back to life. 


Between this clumsy heptameter and the more popular pen- 
tameter he waged such a battle — of survival — that he outdid him- 
self in metrical invention, luckily for us, an invention that still 
shows in the uncertainty of his measure until the ear is intrigued, 
no one can tell where the beat will lie. The interest comes from 
the uncertainty. Have we to deal with an iambic line or a line so 
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struck with anapests, marked by spondees, that we are constantly 
left up in the air? Try it in Allardyce Nicoll’s modern text and 
you, the reader, will still feel the uncertainty which has kept this 
poem alive through the ages. 


The lance betwixt his ear and cheek ran in, and drove the mind 
Of both those. bitter fortunes out. 


The feeling, even in this brief fragment, is far from iambic to our 
ears as we have been taught to hear it. 


This said, the chamber-maid that held the Ewre and Basin by, 
He had power water on his hands, when, looking to the sky, 
He took the bowle, did sacrifice, and thus implor’d: 


But to get the full of his achievement we have to take a longer 
passage. It is a new measure which must have carried him exhila- 
rated, blindly, in its arms through the Iliad, as all discoveries carry 
a man into a new world, for in the Odyssey which he undertook next 
he had lost it. He went back on the new measure and for some 
unknown reason never returned to it. The vigor of statement he 
had fallen upon, coming as if by the intervention of a god, he was 
never to recapture — 


Then rushed he on, and in his eye had heavenly Polydore 

Old Priam’s sonne, whom last of all his fruitful Princess bore, 
And for his youth (being dear to him) the king forbade to fight. 
Yet (not by inexperienc’d blood, to show how exquisite 

He was of foote, for which of all the fiftie sonnes he held, 
The special name) he flew before the first heate of the field, 


Even till he flew out of breath and soul — which, through the back, 
the lance 


Of swift Achilles put in ayre, and did the head advance 

Out at his navill. On his knee the poore Prince fell, 

And gathered with his tender hands his entrails, and did swell 

Quite through the wide wound, till a cloud as blacke as death concealed 
Their sight and all the world for him. When Hector had beheld 

His brother tumbl’d so to earth (his entrails stille in hand), 

Darke sorrow overcast his eyes, nor farre could he stand 

A minute longer, 
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That’s straight talking, with a compelling vigor of phrase that 
has brought Chapman the attention and admiration of the ages. ‘The 
secret of his success lies under the surface, under the measure he 
instinctively unearthed and employed — and later abandoned. 


3. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


All Englishmen of the Elizabethan period, the beginning of the 
Sevesmenth Century, had just been put through an experience that 
had shaken them to their shoes at least and beyond them to their 
very bones, the writers among them. A change in their religious 
loyalties, from Rome to the King, Henry VIII, was a violent wrench 
for some — sweet choirs from which of late the sweet birds sang. 
Many lost their heads in the transition. 


The consolidation of the crown, the threat of the Armada, left 
no room for dallying with the political situation. Either you were 
loyal to England, which meant the crown, or you were an enemy 
of the state. An insular people continuously threatened by the sea 
had this new incentive to conserve its institutions. Englishmen were 
born and bred in this mold; should we be surprised that their 
literary forms should be no other than conservative and have remained 
so continuously to this day and promise to remain so into perpetuity? 


’m amused that when at a middle western college where I was 
addressing the student body, I happened to speak of the form in 
which Shakespeare’s superb plays were written as not, I hoped, the 
last word in dramatic poetry, one of the more commanding students 
rose in his place foaming at the mouth and accused me of disloyalty 
to the genius of our conjoined languages. I was somewhat taken 
aback. I protested that although we are taught English in our 
schools, we do not, as long since pointed out by Mr. Mencken, 
speak that language among ourselves. 


The language which Englishmen use officially became fixed 
about the figure of Shakespeare and others, until it has become 
virtually a case of lése majesté to even think of liberalizing the form 
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of any language that may follow it. The Irish had to fly to ancient 
Gaelic to retain their own selfhood but Americans had to dig deeper. 
In fact the prosodic structure of blank verse itself has to be restudied 
to get at the root of the stasis. It’s not a question of seeking to find 
a way to unseat Shakespeare as the young man implied, but to pre- 
serve our own future and those of our fellows, the Englishman among 
us, in the forms of our intimacies. 


I have mentioned how the Campion of Shakespeare’s day, being 
somewhat regretful of the change in his religious climate, and not 
completely sold on what forms his “airs” should take, adopted a not 
so dedicated mold as his friend. Shakespeare was a conservative, he 
never could have existed in the Queen’s entourage if he had not 
been. He wrote after the same pattern over and over for a lifetime, 
never parting from the successes he had schooled himself in after 
such a sweating schooling. He was a successful playwright, he had 
to have a play ready for production every season. No doubt he did 
not have an easy time making a go of it between his wife and 
wherever he went to do his writing — his own bedroom perhaps — 
what with the excitement of his own thoughts and more practical 
matters associated with the production of the plays. 


The master of his craft, who made his cash at the trade of 
playwriting, kept himself continually busy at work on his plays, day 
and night. No wonder he got writer's cramp as shown by his later 
signatures. He also stuttered, they say. He was a hard worker by 
the evidence of the plays themselves, not written on the machine! 
A persistent worker as would be any Englishman devoted to his job. 


The good Will was in his measures the child of his own epoch, 
bound to this pattern and limited to it, as were the rest of them, in 
the practice of his art. He was bound hand and foot, brain and 
instinct, nose and ear, to the whole pattern of the age and could not 
do otherwise than follow it — except under extreme provocation. 
Drunkenness has always been a great releaser, therefore all disci- 
plinarians detest it. It is necessary, at times, to free ourselves from 
a tyrannical process of thought — such as the triumphant dictates 
of the Sixteenth Century — to free ourselves as in this small and 
unobtrusive instance the poet does from its dominance. It is no 
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more than a straw in the wind, but in view of what is to come later 
it points the way. We answer the commands of the age by aping 
his minor gestures, patterning our own verse after the structures that 


were adopted in his day. 


Campion was made restless by these same restrictions. Now the 
supreme versifier among us when he got the chance to show what 
he could do and dared do followed the same thought. Pompey and 
Antony when they got a binge on were shown to measure their 
measure, their idiom after a loosed mode. In vino veritas. 


As Shakespeare progressed with his writing he abandoned a 
strict adherence to the academic forms governing his verses and 
allowed them more and more to follow speech patterns. The forensic 
manner which permitted an actor to take the center of the stage and 
declaim was made more to resemble the conversational pattern of 


people talking together. 


The inevitable result was that the measure was broken. The 
formal measure had been more and more brought under a strain 
as the moods and thoughts it was called on to depict were more and 


more subtilized also until the lines could no longer bear it. 


The internal tensions had gone beyond all measure, a new 
was imperative, but the forms had been irrevocably closed by the 
genius of a master’s mind and spirit. 


An age had come to an end. But until this time no one has 
known where to turn in the language for relief. 


I insist that within Shakespeare's own plays exist the hints, 
which followed, will lead to our delivery. 


4. 
“The Science of English Poetry” (1868) 
SIDNEY LANIER 


Measure, the measure, led him by the nose, but he was a true 
American in being dissatisfied with what he had been taught, 


unwilling to accept the old dictates. He was restless. He didn’t 
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know where to turn, but he knew that the old would not do — so 
he invented a whole category, a whole inadequate and untenable 
division of the measure into musical pauses which he attempted to 
apply to the written poetic phrase. The result was an artificial, 
forced approximation which was untenable for any practicing poet. 
If a man or woman wants to write a poem it has to be as plain as 
two and two are four how he is to do it. 


The modern is too complex a measure for Lanier to have so 
much as guessed. Unless we say that the concatenation of his 
theories following the classic development of the art was the closed 
cul de sac in which he was seeking the way. It is too complex an 
understanding of measure for us to spend much effort upon today, 
but historically it brings us abreast of the times. 


There were many attempts by British scholars from the very 
beginning to discover something to build on relating to the science 
or even the art of English poetry. Nothing has ever come of it. It 
might as well, for the sake of beginning on a positive note, be said 
to have started in 1575 when George Gascoigne enters upon his 
Certayn Notes of Instruction concerning the making of verse or 
rhyme in English, written at the request of Master Eduardo Donati. 
Of course we gather from Gascoigne “that if there were as many 
opinions as men in poetry the science of it had still to be begun.” 


We have all the poems from the Greek and Latin constantly 
before us in our schools, of the pronunciation of which we know 
nothing at all. So we won't get any help there. We'll have to start 
fresh with our English and since the pronunciation leads direct to 
the construction, we'll have to start our investigation there. 


Poets have always been concerned with what they have found 
before as the material with which they have to work, the words 
they have most to do with. How to use them and for what, for 
what purpose, and the order they shall occupy in speech and later 
on the written page. The order they occupy elevates and satisfies 
the poet and gives him the only final satisfaction he is likely to get 
on earth. If he could only feel secure in this, lacking such a variable 
thing as what they call genius, he'd be eternally happy. He knows 
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it’s unlikely that he will catch his mouse by the tail, other men 
have for the most part failed. But there’s the inspiration to whip 
him into a new effort and he’s off. 


In the last century (1804) a certain Mitford summarized 
what was to be said on the subject of poetic rhythm which is gov- 
erned by our conceptions of the poetic foot, the known meters prac- 
ticed by our poets, in short the measures of our lines — he is 
accurate and unequivocal enough. “When . . . I found that to 
follow the Greek and Latin rules for the mechanism of Greek 
and Latin verse in writing was easy, but to comprehend the ground, 
to see the reason . . . so that the voice might follow as well as the 
pen, and the ear might acknowledge its performance, was not only 
beyond me, but, as far as I could discover, beyond all teachers; 
when further I observed that for the very different harmony oi 
English verse, no rule could be obtained . . . these contradictions 


engaged my thought.” 


Mitford’s researches had evidently been exhaustive; and his 
assertion that “no rule” could be found for English verse up to his 
time (or since) was sound. But a few years afterward we ¢ome 
upon Coleridge’s “grave assertion in the preface to Christabel that 
he had discovered a new principle of English versification, that of 
accents.” This “principle” had been employed, as far as Lanier 
was concerned, in English poetry for more than a thousand years; 
“and the very nursery-rhymes and folk songs of our tongue present 
us everywhere with applications of it far more daring and complex 
than any line of Christabel.” 


In this incomplete note on the state of English prosody up to 
his time, the hopelessness of the attempts at any codification, since 
there are no data to hedge us in, becomes apparent. The Laws of 
(English) Verse are nonexistent, there are none. 


Not to say that in writing verse it has been every man for him- 
self: the time he lived in has governed the poet’s choice of his 
words, and his methods and styles of composing them, unless he 
has been overborne by some principle of the moment that took 
possession of him. 
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That is what makes absurd the whole book of Lanier’s attempts 
to build a new structure of categories, no matter how he builds 
them up. 


One thing, and that a very simple one, is choice, if it is neces- 
sary to make a choice, between quantity or accent in our counting 
of the measure. And we must agree that the divisions of the rhythm 
are to be counted somehow, for without such at least tacit counting 
there is no verse — we go into prose which is a horse of an entirely 
different color. 


The division of verse on the page — whether to begin our lines 
with capital or lower case letters — is entirely beside the point — 
except to the follower of precedent, the ritual of obedience, the 
divine right of our rulers to command. Enigmas in the line, requiring 
wit to solve them, has always been a measure adopted by priests 
and kings to hide their meaning from the vulgar; prominent in such 
a poet as our own E. E. Cummings to insure against the “wrong” 
people reading what he has to say to his readers. The poems of 
Villa, beautiful as they are when correctly deciphered, and reward- 
ing, are of the same order. 


But there is something unguessed by all poets present and of 
the past which could not be envisioned until we had reached an 
age when the measure itself had been brought into question, the 
measure of the line itself, regular as it may be. 


The language we have always spoken in the past, by which 
we have been consoled, strengthened and protected, is being modi- 
fied under our very feet; the American idiom comes slowly into 
this orbit and because of its origin as an outgrowth of English Cin 
our schools) has been brought inevitably into conflict with it — to 
the distress of both camps. The British have the precedence of us, 
the powerful masters of our speech, and theirs, especially Shake- 
speare, command our allegiance because they are superb artists, but 
let us not surrender our intelligence along with our love. 


Today as reported by Dudek from Toronto in a recent maga- 


zine article we have a new refinement and definition of measure — 
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showing that the poets will not or cannot let the subject rest. Nor 
should they as long as there are new poems to engage their atten- 
tion; invention goes on. 


After all, Lanier codified and categorized, imposing a whole 
system of his own choosing to tabulate what a friend of mine asked 
for — “a regular system, including all English poetry so that you 
could recognize the title of a rhythm” — if you accept him. He 
named his divisions, Rhythm 1, Rhythm 2 etc., on to 6 giving 
examples of each so that you can recognize them each in its turn, 
wrongheadedly or not — trivial or not as you may decide. But, as 
to one statement as to measure itself and its significance — nothing. 


All he does, and those who follow, is to clear the turbid 
atmosphere. This is valuable therefore I notice it here. No one, 
and this I am convinced, will ever reduce the art of poetry to a 
system. It is impossible so long as the poets themselves retain a 
fleck of invention and the ability to invent a single line. It is in 
fact a very definition of poetry itself that it cannot be harnessed 
to a dray. It may break its neck, but it cannot be broken. 


When poetry, even the best of poetry, is written after a certain 
mode too long it becomes a bore. The mind must be relieved as 
we get higher in the scale of intelligent interests. You may say 
that Shakespeare never bores and in moments of greatest intensity 
of his inspiration such as the passage about the multitudinous seas 
it may be so — but when we listen to lines that become merely 
montonous, it cannot be true. 


5. 
THE AMERICAN IDIOM 


The fixed measure, regularly counted, has dominated all prosody 
in all languages, except the Hebrew, certainly all the classic lan- 
guages taught in our academies in recent times. Our young have 
come: to think of a fixed foot of whatever sort, dactylic, amphy- 
brachic or iambic, as synonymous with the term “poetry.” Further- 
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more rhyme and a sequence of stanzaic groupings of the lines as 
in Villon’s Grand Testament or Rimbaud’s well known ballads, in 
Pope, Chaucer, Keats, Goethe, Lope de Vega or the Russians: poetry 
and rhyme have largely been accepted, save for the blank verse of 
the Elizabethan stage, as the same thing. It must never be for- 
gotten however, that the Greeks and after them the Roman poets 
never bothered with rhyme though Sappho may have used it 
occasionally. But the fixed foot had been the invariable rule 
throughout the ages. 


All subtleties of thought and composition from the sonnets 
of Shakespeare and Dante to those of Mallarmé relied on the fixed 
foot to give them stability, to give them a norm from which to vary. 
The art, the “art” of poetry meant very little else, a superlative choice 
of words, an unsurpassed vocabulary and the ready wit to call on 
it in the ecstasies of composition. 


The artist is a restless man, never satisfied. No sooner he recog- 
nizes a genius in literature or painting than he will go beyond him 
if he can. Michaelangelo may have been unsurpassed in his time, 
when along comes a new talent. It is no different in the natural 
sciences, and worse, we hail Copernicus and Galileo after which 
we are not satisfied till we launch ourselves at the moon. The art 
of writing is no different until we come to Dada and the nihilists 
and the destruction of all art along with everything else. 


There is nothing to do but to begin again. But let us never 
forget the lesson of the spiral, the Vorticists in England discovered 
that though we do over and over the same things it is never on the 
same plane but elsewhere in space. There is always something new 
to be experienced if we have the wit for it. 


At the same time the traditionalists, those who want things to 
remain forever in the same groove, must set themselves to find a 
way to dominate our lives. In every generation the struggle is 
renewed with bloodshed if the issues are too hard pressed, not that 
they are often pressed that far over the composition of a line of 
verse, but the violence implied in such a painting as Nude Descend- 
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ing a Staircase of certain of Mr. Pound’s cantos or some of the 
poems of E. E. Cummings are potentially of the same sort. Murder 
could quickly follow them; Pound’s confinement to an insane 
asylum stems from nothing else. 


The “moral” issue is never far in the rear. The exact point of 
pressure for an American writer, or at best, poet, is his own lan- 
guage, how it will be put on the page to represent what his mind 
perceives directly about him. 


That is a complex phenomenon simplified by the singleness of 
the observing eye. That is eternally one. Start with that. There 
is no other choice, even if you begin at a periphery as in some 
inodern painting, you must make that at least your beginning. But 
that at least, as in the “verse librists,” broke the deadly sequence 
of the measure as it tended to perpetuate itself in the structure of 
the poem. Unfortunately the realignment did not go far enough, 
in many poets — witness our own E. E. Cummings — the measure 
is unaffected and it is the measure which is the objective, a change 
in the measure, which most affects our lives. 


To measure our lines after the accepted style of English 
prosody which we are still taught in our universities and to which 
our moral codes are still made, unacknowledged, made to fit, explains 
how deep the fissure, or fission, goes. It is an unthinkable breach 
of etiquette and manners to vary an expected poetic stress, make a 
plus come down where a minus is expected. 


It is an important matter to be a school man. To have the 
discipline of the language under your control is vitally important 
to the race: the suicide of Socrates is tightly linked to this matter 
and he knew it as did his judges. Poets, the image breakers, are 
the enemies, the mortal enemies of school men — even when they 
are backward at their “lessons” as today. But in a new country, as 
this must still be thought of, our compulsions must go to the new. 


Our native idiom, the way we speak in this democracy, is the 
image our poetry must dig in as a fertile soil. But after all we are 
poets, men and women with the antennae raised to every intellectual 
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vantage of our world. If we are alert to the vagaries of language 
we at the same time are moralists awake to the significance of what 
the language implies; when we say “dig” instead of “understand” 
we should know that it is a moral risk we are taking when we use 
the word. 


But deeper than that, the measure of our lines, the way they 
are deployed on the page goes for us deepest of all. 


The late Mr. Mencken was not a poet, but he loved the 
ordering of words, he knew at least enough not to make the mistake 
of Mr. Eliot when he said, the American language! there is no 
American language. Eliot being a poet should have known better. 
But Mencken missed the point by not speaking of the American 
idiom, the spoken language, when he came to go so exhaustively 
into his subject. His book on the subject, The American Language, 
nowhere speaks of the pronunciation of the language, a living lan- 
guage, linked to the current thought of the time which it has its 
part in moulding. It is taking its place beside other languages of 
the world, its verse formation is not to be traditional as in Europe 
or even Asia or Africa or the Orient, but, if we are able, at the 
forward fringes of our thought. When a Dylan Thomas comes 
against us with his poems with whom are we going to compare him? 
His measures are nothing with which we are familiar. We know 
nothing of the influence of bardic chants. I personally am made 
uneasy by his sonorous voice, his success with the ladies makes me 
distrustful of such women, but that is no new phenomenon. 


The American idiom offered the poet an opportunity to rid 
himself of the necessity to be herded with other poets around him 
and also of the past. But the use of words had nothing to do with 
this. To make such a statement seems absurd. What else is verse 
made of but “words, words, words?” Quite literally, the spaces 
between the words, in our modern understanding, which takes with 
them an equal part in the measure. 


A musician understands this, as should a poet also. Campion 
did, but the dictates of his time forced a different interpretation of 
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the necessity upon him — or attempted to do so, to follow the 
popular trend. A whole nation has no choice but to join with the 
rest if it is not to be unseated in its fancy. 


(To anticipate a bit. Re variable foot: [from a letter] “in the 
back of the hymn book you will find the psalms marked off — I 


suppose for chanting to music — into measures like this: 

“Praise / ye the / Lord. // Praise ye the Lord from the heavens. / 
Praise him / in the / heights. 

“Praise ye him, / all his / angels: // praise ye / him, / all 
his / hosts. 

“Praise ye him,/sun and / moon: // praise him, / all ye / stars 


of / light. 


“Three measures before the caesura, four after. The music 
[organ] gives the time-structure of the line, and the words vary in 
pace so that from one to six go into a ‘foot.’ 


“Of course the words and music are entities conceived on 
separate occasions, and the words are being stretched and com- 


pressed to fit them into the music. Your job, on the other hand, 
consists in making them both come out right together from the 
start. Otherwise, the analogy between the variable foot and the 
mensuration of the psalms seems to me rather close . . .”) 


We are all taught the King’s English in our schools from 
Kindergarten to the university, but we speak another language using 
the same written words. But the idiom, what we speak, is animated 
by a different spirit. Thus our world, in the United States, is 
divided, one part servant to a world of the past, those who accept 
its domination, and the other a world of the future. An internecine 
struggle goes on that keeps the vigor of the language alive. We 
hate each other, as only brothers can, being bred to it, but the 
language itself can have only one conceivable loyalty, as the mind 
develops; it can be nothing if not partisan of the new. 
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6. 
THE VARIABLE FOOT 


Measure is divided into feet. The meaning holds no matter 
how complex it may be. The elements of it are always regular, 
governed by the ear. Quantitative verse differs from accentative 
verse only in being more sensitive, divided according to the way a 
poet’s meaning varies, as the environment of Athens differs from 
sixteenth century, and we today, with post-Einsteinian knowledge 
at our disposal, search to understand more of life’s less confound 
implications. 


On a continent recently discovered, speaking a language 
marked by an idiom shaken free from ancient restrictions, it is 
at least understandable that we approach a measure in our verses 
approaching in unrestrictiveness the ancient Greek, a verse, cultured 
by an age of great subtlety, to which the more rigid convention of 


the schools is violently opposed. 


It is a conservative convention in the first sense, moral in its 
characteristics, of which I speak — the same sense in which the 
mediaeval Christian church was governed by it, the church which 
condemned the poems of Sappho and saw to their destruction. A 
moral gesture. 


Time. The measure has to be stable to be accepted or accept- 
able. For otherwise it is immoral. As the French are today except 
in their academies! 


The chief blemish which mars the composition of even the 
Shakespearean sonnet and all English poetry to the present day is 
the persistent inversion of the phrase. This has been enforced on 
even the greatest writers by a blind adherence to custom. The 
writers have been insensitive to a slavish fixed measure. 


But the worst deformer of the sentence by inversion is Milton, 
the Latinist. 


Insensitive to the language they heard spoken about them, by 
evidence of the recorded prose, the poets had an itch to conform, 
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as they do today and have done from the beginning, to something 
which they believed was above their heads. They completely 
missed the significance of the essential make up of what the poem 
is: measure. They all of them from Homer, from Aristotle down, 
took it to be something involving social prestige. They associated 
it with the gods, at least from the recent middle ages to our times, 
with the aristocracy. A princely thing too, we'll say in the case of 
a Milton, an appurtenance of God. 


We can think of ages when — led by Dante — the Church 
dominated the verse of the ages and not only the verse of the ages 
but its most intimate forms. To deviate from the forms of the 
accepted poem was sacrilege punishable by the accusation of 
immorality, tacit but none the less effective. 


The sonnet has presented itself throughout the ages, either in 
one or another of its forms, as the most desirable and completely 
desirable form of the love lyric in spite of the fact that its composi- 
tion, because of the language difficulties, makes it almost impossible 
to write — even for the greatest poets among us — without the 
deformities of inversion of which I have already spoken. But there 
is another difficulty; the almost complete restriction of the matter 
dealt with to a type of statement completely limited to literary 
reference which in this age is completely false. 


Men and women who are in love do not any longer feel this 
way, the way adopted by the sonnet, toward each other. To me it 
is a revolting exhibition which, if it cannot be suppressed, should 
be ignored. It makes my guts turn over. Have they, these son- 
neteers, nothting else to write about? Do they forget that Dante 
or at least Shakespeare, with languages more adapted to the restric- 
tive form and with a genius and in an age more conducive to the 
mood of the thing, have done the work of genius in each case. 
It is impossible for us to equal them if it were possible. They want 
to copy them, to prove what? That they are also great poets? 


And if they succeed in writing a passable sonnet, such as Milton 
did to his blindness or Wordsworth on London Bridge, which is 
unlikely, does not the whole of poetry fairly shriek in their ears 
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to go elsewhere? They are neglecting the present and the possible 
forms, not the sonnet, they should be using to express themselves in. 
Invention, the relating of opportunities the age offers, but they close 
their eyes or lock themselves in their imposed closet, to copy, to 
copy, to copy! the past and the active men of the past. Looking at 
their own belly-buttons they go into a trance, sweat over a few verbal 
relationships and come out with a composition, after some dead 
precedent that has had its day, a sonnet. And that is an active age 
with every incentive to literary invention if we knew only where 
to turn. 


Where are we to turn? To measure, a reassurance of a new 
measure. The literary world has been closed to us from our birth 
by the past. The discovery of a new continent has the connotation 
of a new continent in the world of literature also. Measure is the 
only solidity we are permitted to know in our sensible world, to 
measure. A discovery in the province of measure to supersede the 
past is all we can hope for and that we are determined to possess. 


In this country we have from the beginning all wanted to be 
aristocrats: imitating the English who used to be our masters — and 
have, failing honors, wanted power, that is to say, money. The history 
of the country is nothing other from the Tories down. The “free- 
dom” which we acquire from the Indians, stealing it from them, 
all but the Quakers, has been falsely touted as our dearest posses- 
sion until we have believed it a God-given attribute. Cortez, that 
thief and murderer, should be our national hero. Whitman took 
it from his Creole sweetie, whom he wanted to make his wife until 
his friends and relatives prevented him from marrying a “nigger,” 
prevented his happiness, took it over into the field of letters. Free- 
dom, was what he understood. That alone. 


But Freedom cannot be the end of it. We are free to do 
what, as our juvenile delinquents, and are we not all juvenile delin- 
quents, find out to our sorrow? No verse can be free. That is 
solely a confusion in terms: all verse must be measured. The sole 
problem where shall we find the measure? 
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The past is the measure that alone can give us any security. 
Our schools have been built on nothing else. But the world of 
letters no more than the world of Galileo does not stand still. The 
world of our relationships is changing every day about our ears — 
affecting even our social relationships: marriages are not under- 
stood in the same light as formally when a man had absolute power 
over his wife’s body — if he could get it. 


Comparable changes have taken place in the body poeticus 
ever since the days of Sappho, who had such powers over the 
measures she employed that we salute even today a loving master. 


Defiance is a worn out symbol fitted more to a wop from 
Sicily for making us all pay for our vegetable if we live in the 
Chicago market area. But to rule our poetic measures we have to 
look for something more powerful than that. 


Measure, to be universally applicable, has to go into the prov- 
inces of abstract thought. To be practical that is, we have to know 
where a ballistic missile is going. Not approximately where it is 
going, but exactly where it is going. When your wifes goes out 


the back door you can’t take a chance on it, you have to know 
where she is heading. Not approximately where, but exactly where 
she is heading in all its possibilities. When she returns at the end 
of the day you have only to look at her for an answer. That's 
what makes life interesting. That is why we are alive — love con- 
quers all. That is the measure that dictates the structure of the 


lines of our poems. 


A variable foot governs the lines of our poems. When we 
start a poetic sequence we have no idea where we are going. We 
are not fooled by that. The measure holds if we know what we're 
doing. Only the measure holds. But IT holds. The measure holds 
if we are not children. We have special categories for children 
known as Kindergartens. 


Some well disposed critic should be assigned to observe, to 
inspect and pull out all that is usable. 
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Now, getting down to brass tacks, as my father used to say 
(Shahn: “.. . A friend of mine once divided the whole thing into 
three broad categories: The Maze — as represented by Pollack; The 
Order — as represented by Mondrian; and The Monster — as repre- 
sented by Picasso — as of the Guernica period. It’s oversimplification, 
of course, but I think you could almost divide our art today into 
those three broad categories.” Sitting down to the typewriter — 
having got over “the stage of pencil sharpening and opening the 
window to look up and down the street,” what shall we put down 


on the paper? 


I don’t pretend that I know all the answers — but that the 
poetic measure must be to take its part among other measures in 
the assemblies of the age broken away from its ankylosed conditions 
I venture to dedicate myself, completely. We cannot escape it as 
intelligent men. 


We know now that there is no such thing as free verse. That 
is no more than a contradiction in terms. To resort to measures, in 
short to verse, is to submit to a discipline, the identical discipline to 


which science has to be submitted. And at once it must be added 
that by no stretch of the imagination are art and science to be 
assumed to be an identity or even to resemble each other. They 
simply are measured similarly. The choice is infinite. 


To use cadences dictated by the American idiom. All that I 
have learned in prose composition to get as much as I can in the 
fewest possible words, trimming wherever it is possible to make the 
sense come through without tautology, balancing the words against 
that. Using a full vocabulary, the fullest vocabulary of speech terms 
to maintain a sensible effect. Concentrating what I have to say so 
that an alert mind is encouraged to take the leaps necessary to 
bridge the gaps in the sense left to save time. That’s where the test 
comes. What is and what is not permitted. Mere eccentricity is not 
permitted. It must be possible to reconstruct the sense from the 
scheme, the grid of the words supplied, but the reader must be 
empowered by the interest of the subject, its way, its topography, 
(not repelled by it) to follow. 
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And when he or she has followed he must be rewarded by 
achieving a satisfaction which awakens him to a maximum followed 
by a complete rest in which to enjoy his sensations. The passage 
must come instantly in an epigram to a climax. 


The construction cannot be allowed in the idiom to rely on a 
habitual turn of phrase or of thought. Imagine if you will Ezra 
Pound or E. E. Cummings or even Ben Shahn facing a piece of 
paper dominated by some idea which he has proposed to himself — 
and I do not say that at times, facing the paper, he may not have 
an idea at all in his head save the impetus to write, to discover in 
himself what puts him on edge and to discover what will come of it. 


The so called “divine” discontent of the artist may very well 
have no other objective. It is there that an idiom takes the lead. 
Nords begin to occur to his ear. If Chinese ideograms occur to him 
it-is with the Oxford trained intonation of a Mr. Waley — we hope. 
But be that as it may a variable meter should take the initiative. 


Pound said to me years ago it was his conviction that we are all 
born with a pattern of speech | to which we are native. We can take 
a Pound canto and plot it by the speeches it employes to a fairly 
constant design. 


It doesn’t matter how the speech is employed. The same with 
Mr. Cummings except for his cleverness in employing anapests to 
relieve his a Pa it goes invariably after the same dog trot. Miss 
Moore the same. ‘The ideas all these poets employ making them 
make the words dance, come back to a constant repetitiousness that 
delights or repels their respective audiences. 


What I in my American world am proposing is that they 
divide their lines differently and see what comes of it. We are 
finished with the aberration of free verse, but we have to learn to 
recount, taking our idiom as a constant (and for that we have to 
know what we are talking) and make units of it which we com- 
pose into our effects. 
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It is not easy to teach. It is not even easy to apprehend. But 
the incentive it gives 10 a choice of words not out of a book leads 
to surprising assemblies and turns of phrase which are sometimes 
rewarding in succinctness and vivid interplays when the poet does 
not feel constrained by the habitual. 
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Against Confidences 


Loose lips now 
Call candour friend 
Whom candour’s brow, 


When clear, contemned. 


Candour can live 
Within no shade 
That our compulsive 


Needs have made 


On couches where 
We sleep, confess, 
Couple and share 

A pleased distress. 


Not to dispense 
With privacies, 
But reticence 


His practice is; 
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Agreeing where 
Is no denial, 
Not to spare 


One truth from trial, 


But to respect 
Conviction’s plight 
In intellect’s 


Hard equal light. 


Not to permit, 


To shy belief 
Too bleakly lit, 
The shade’s relief 


Clouds candour’s brow, 
But to indulge 
These mouths that now 


Divulge, divulge. 
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Sir Georges and the Delicate Marie 


At one point in the history, obscured by contradiction and 
rumor, a single individual took the most formidable castle-stronghold 
in all the lands. This tale concerns itself with that amazing 
adventure. 


The castle, Le Chateau de Raison D’Etre sur Fleuve des Trois 
Digues, was constructed by an aging baron, Charles le Formidable, 
for his daughter, Marie La Délicatesse. Charles built the castle to 
protect his Marie from the numerous knights who were in the 
country, independent of allegiance, and who took maidens from 
castles for want of anything better to do. In fact, it was The 


Thing To Do. 


The tale begins with practically all the maidens in the lands 
having been snesched from various keeps and already claimed by 
various knights. There remained only seven maidens that were still 
protected by their fathers. Six of them were not worth the taking 
and their fathers were not really protecting them at all. Their 
drawbridges were always down, their portcullises were always up. 
In a word, their fathers wanted them snatched. 


This was not the case with the baron, Charles Le Formidable. 


Marie was the most beautiful maiden in all the lands. Once 
a year, on her birthday, she was allowed to leave the castle for a 
promenade. The story opens on the day of Marie’s nineteenth 
birthday. At 10:30 on a magnificent autumn day, the ponderous 
portcullis, by a system of ratchets, inched upward into the dim 
masonry of the gate-house. Simultaneously, and also by a system 
of ratchets, the massive drawbridge slowly inched downward, pre- 
senting more and more of the October splendor to view. 


Marie, thrilled by what she saw, was impatient to get outside. 
It took quite a while; when the bridge was down the same thing 
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had to be repeated at the barbican, and finally at the outworks. This 
time, as the last oak planking groaned down, she saw the country- 
side. They sortied over the bridge. Marie squinted when she rode 
into the crisp air and sunlight. Everybody on the walls cheered as 
her party came into view far below them. There were trumpets 
blown and flags waved; and Charles Le Formidable became misty- 
eyed. Marie’s hair shone and the helmets of the seventy-five men- 
at-arms in her escort gleamed. The sight was impressive, grandiose, 
and splendid. Even the gentlewoman, Gertrude, riding next to 
Marie felt important. She held her head high, and collected her 
bosom. So, with the sun winking on spear-heads, cross-bow cranks, 
bridles, stirrups, rivets and different metals, the party began to circle 
Raison D’Etre sur Fleuve des Trois Digues. Birds sang. Leaves 
drifted off elms and maples and covered the ground with reds and 
yellows. They rode slowly, enjoying the air. Marie was in an 
ecstasy, her eyes shone. She removed her hat, allowing her long 
golden hair to blow freely in the gentle breezes. Several visors lifted; 
the gentlemen beamed. 


When they were at the rear of the castle, however, a captain 
held up his hand. Everybody stopped with a loud jingle-jangle. 
Marie, as did the rest, felt a momentary fear. The captain shielded 
his eyes and looked out across the plain. Far beyond the plain, 
where gentle hills rose to meet the horizon, a figure was seen on 
horseback, between the poplars. A horn sounded and everybody 
ran back inside the castle. Three drawbridges went up; three port- 
cullises went down. And even before the hollow clang of the gates 
ceased to echo within the castle, the walls bristled with people and 
weapons. They all watched the figure on horseback as he 
approached. 


After a while they saw that it was a knight. A while later he 
was at the edge of the moat. He stopped his horse, dipped his lance 
and raised his visor. Everyone marveled at how a beard could be 
so red. His voice carried faintly up to the crowds of men on the 
walls, and Charles Le Formidable, on the highest tower, could not 
hear him at all. 
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“I am Sir Georges, known as La Barbe Rouge Buissoneux.” 
He stood in his stirrups and shouted this several times. 


Charles Le Formidable made a sign with his hand and there 
was heard the familiar “twung-thock” of a ballista catapult. A 
shower of small stones and dung landed three hundred feet to the 
left of Sir Georges. This did not disconcert the knight at all, how- 
ever his horse jumped visibly. 


Again the knight shouted, “I am Sir Georges, known as La 
Barbe Rouge Buissoneux.” Boiling pitch was made ready in the 
outworks. “I have come for the delicate maid, Marie La Délicatesse, 
whom I wish for my bride.” 


“Twung-thwack,” two hundred feet to his right. He controlled 
his steed with the greatest composure. Arrows were fitted into long- 
bows and bolts were laid in cross-bows. 


Charles Le Formidable uttered an oath and made himself 
visible at the breastworks. He raised his visor. “Sir Georges,” he 
bellowed, “get thee hence. Marie, my daughter, is not for the likes 
of you. And if you see others tell them not to bother with her 
either, for this is the most formidable castle in all the lands and 
will not ever be taken. So go your way. There are other maidens. 
I recommend either Mavis La Sein de Trop, or Brunhilde La Visage 
Terrible. If you persist here you will only come to a grievous end.” 
He made another sign. “Snappung,” and Sir Georges La Barbe 
Rouge Buissoneux was innundated with bad vegetables and dung. 
The knight, retaining his dignity, rose in his stirrups again. He 
reopened his visor. “Marie La Délicatesse will be my bride.” 


“Sprung-clack.” But Sir Georges was not there. He was riding 
hard across the plain. They watched him go up the gentle hills, 
and vanish between the poplars. 


Charles Le Formidable wrung his hands and prepared Raison 
D’Etre for siege. 


Several weeks passed, and during that time Sir Georges con- 
sulted all the masters of siege warfare in the lands. They were very 
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helpful until Sir Georges told them which castle he wanted to 
take. When they heard they would throw their hands into the air 
and all say the same thing. “Le Chateau Raison D’Etre? Impossible.” 


But Sir Georges was stubborn, and despite the many counsels 
against attacking Raison D’Etre, he prepared to storm the castle. 
He collected a vast army and began constructing siege-engines. 


The Baron Charles Le Formidable was not idly awaiting the 
attack. He borrowed a mighty duke from the king who was known 
throughout all the lands as the master of castle defense. The duke 
came to live in Raison D’Etre, and, as the famous pile was already 
so admirably defended, the duke did nothing but walk around in 


the small cloistered gardens. 


Lo, one afternoon he came across the beautiful Marie La 
Délicatesse. She was with her gentlewoman, Gertrude, chatting 
about nothing in particular, and picking roses. The duke was 
transfixed by her beauty and dropped one of his gauntlets with a 
terrible clang. Startled, the two women turned and Marie dropped 
her flower basket. Roses fell about her. The sight was almost too 


much for the duke; the red flowers at her feet, her long white 
gown, the golden hair, the blushing Gertrude. He picked up his 
gauntlet and hastened to the women. He kneeled and began col- 
lecting the fallen roses. His shoulder brushed against Marie’s gown. 


He spoke: “Inestimable pardons, fairest flower in all possible 
gardens. I am Henri, Le Duc Agréable au Goitit, known as Dis- 
tinguer Mal a Propos. Your servant. Also your protector, as your 
formidable father has employed me to deploy the defenses of this 
unassailable edifice should its privacy be tampered with by anyone 
who wishes to perform breaches upon any of its respected citizens, 
or who wishes harm upon its honored stones. In short, I am to do 
my best to protect honor on all sides. And this I swear upon a 
secret medallion, concealed about my body, given me by my sweet 
and aged mother as she lay, consumptive, on her final linens, prior 
to her ascent upon the bosom of angels to that glorious hall of 
gold, wherein she presently dwells. Again, ladies, your devoted 


servant.” Henri bowed low to the stones and a medallion fell onto 
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the ground. “Excuse,” he said, hastily retrieving the glittering 
object. But it was too late. Marie saw and recognized the crest 
and coat-of-arms which were on it. Her mouth formed the word, 
“Hollengraffen,” and she stared wide-eyed at the Duke. 


Henri immediately became sinister. “Only and most choice 
peach in the orchard of womanhood, you seem to have discovered 
my identity. I am, indeed, the last of Hollengraffen. You will 
remember how your father, now senile, took the lands, the build- 
ings, the animals, the women, in short, everything belonging to 
that picturesque kingdom some time ago. I am here to revenge that 
appalling slaughter and violation of chivalric oaths and codes. Not, 
mind you, by letting this venerable fortress crumble, as that would 
be impossible, but by having your hand in marriage one way or 


another.” He laughed wickedly. 
Marie clutched her bosom. “Oh, evil, evil,” she breathed. 
But, before the duke could further his advances a hail of 


rocks, stones, arrows and bolts descended upon Raison D’Etre, send- 
ing people running hither and thither in great confusion. The 


alarm bell sounded, and with many noises men-at-arms put on 
humes, unsheathed swords, cranked back cross-bow strings, ran up 
and down stairs, peered out of arrow slits, kindled fires, loaded bal- 
listas, strung long-bows, and, in general, prepared to defend the 
castle from Sir Georges La Barbe Rouge Buissoneux. This gentle- 
man with his vast army was intent upon capturing the impregnable 
architecture, Raison D’Etre sur Fleuve des Trois Digues. 


Marie fled to her chambers, the duke to the breastworks. 


From the beginning it was observed that Sir Georges was 
impetuous. He was seen on his horse, dashing about, giving instruc- 
tions, and keeping well out of range. 


Now, in those days, when one wished to take a manned or 
defended, that is to say, resisting castle, there were a variety of 
methods at one’s disposal. Many of the means depended upon the 
environment; that is, terrain, bodies of water, size of fortress, weather, 


and the like. Raison D’Etre was open to all possible siege methods. 
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Everybody in the castle noticed that Sir Georges commenced 
the siege logically. It was simple. He would fill up parts of the 
moat in order to reach the walls. This method was called Filling 
the Moat. So, beneath an unending rain of missiles from the walls, 
Sir Georges began to fill in parts of the moat. He did this by having 
people carry dirt and straw to the water and then dump it in. He 
was fairly successful at first. But, everytime he was almost ready 
to cross over, one of the dams on the river which supplied the 
moat was broken and a huge wave swept all efforts away amid cries 
and oaths. This went on for some time. In the end the project was 


abandoned. 
Sir Georges next tried Siege Towers, which had been highly 


successful in “England. These clumsy, but usually effective con- 
structions were of wood, and were, in fact, towers on wheels. They 
held a ladder within them, and contained a protected platform at 
the top. The idea was that one filled them with people, pushed 
them to the castle wall, and then released a heavy spiked draw- 
bridge affair over which everybody would run, from the tower into 
the castle. Sir Georges had them pushed to the edge of the moat, 
filled them with people, and released the bridges. Alas, the bridges 
were too short and their sudden release caused the towers to fall 
forward. Everybody fell into the moat, their armor causing them 
to disappear immediately. The fallen towers were set on fire. 


Still undismayed, the good knight decided upon tunnelling, a 
method employed with good venules in Wales. The plan was to 
dig a tunnel under the moat and when directly beneath the castle 
wall, one could excavate a large cavern of sorts, supporting the roof 
of this by inserting timbers which prevented the wall above from 
falling in. The next step was to fill this area with straw, set the 
straw on fire, get out, and, from a safe distance and after the timbers 
had burned through, watch the entire wall fall away. Sir Georges’ 

people began to dig. They had just passed under the moat when 
i broke through into Counter Shafts which that crafty baron, 
Charles Le Formidable, had sunk, solely for the purpose of thwart- 


ing a tunnelling attack. When they broke through they were 
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amazed to find the counter shafts instantly fill with hot oils. Every- 
body ran back outside. 


At this point Sir Georges used the battering ram. This con- 
sisted of a huge log concealed in a long shed covered with wet 
hides. Sir Georges had made a floor for part of it so as to form an 
independent bridge over the moat. At first all went well. The whole 
thing was heaved flush to the wall. The log, suspended from the 
roof of the shed by chains, was slowly pulled back for the initial 
blow. The good knight waited expectantly. The log swung for- 
ward and hit the stone wall with a mighty blow severing all the 
chains and causing the wet hides to fall away. The shed was 


destroyed by heavy rocks. 


Sir Georges next attempted the scaling ladders. Most of them 
broke because they were placed from the far side of the moat and 
allowed to fall onto the walls. Those that did not break were easily 
thrown back by a mighty heave, accompanied by a universal shout 
from those individuals on the ladder. 


All that remained for Sir Georges was a mass frontal attack 
using people and small arms. Catapults were made ready. At a 
given signal, and under a veritable sky of arrows and stones, Sir 
Georges’ army hurled itself upon Raison D’Etre. Bow strings 
twanged, cross-bows punged, catapults sprunged, and people yelled. 
Secure on the highest tower Charles Le Formidable dropped rocks 
on people and observed the repulsion. 


From openings poured an amazing deluge of boiling pitch, hot 
water, oils and refuse; from the parapets came arrows, rocks, bolts 
and oaths. Ladders were flung up, people cried out, stone hit metal, 
spears broke, halberds darted through the air, and axes sang as they 
described graceful arcs. The Duc Henri ran back and forth on 
the platforms within the walls, shouted encouragement, peered over 
the walls, squinted at the sun, mopped his brow, cursed, laughed, 
reprimanded some, sympathized with others, winked confidently at 
Charles, brandished his triple-mace, helped push people off the 
walls, defended himself, tried to supervise, fell down, got up, and 
ran back and forth. 
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Some people actually got inside the walls, but they were quickly 
thrown back. Sir Georges stamped his foot and cried. All was lost. 
A trumpet sounded and everybody withdrew from the walls. Sir 
Georges collected what was left and, limping, retired across the 
plain, up over the gentle hills, and through the poplars. 


Charles Le Formidable embraced the duke, kissed his flag, and 
wept. The dust settled, the fires burned out, the wounded were 
treated, the dead carried away, and once again the pastoral prevailed. 


Marie La Délicatesse, safe within the keep, had heard the battle 
raging outside. Curious, she had ascended the keep tower and, from 
a considerable distance, she watched all that occurred. She had 
seen Sir Georges and noticed the red beard. She immediately fell 


in love with him and inquired of her gentlewoman, Gertrude, who 


he might be. 


“Child,” said the gentlewoman, “yon is Sir Georges, known 
as La Barbe Rouge Buissoneux. He is trying to take you from this 
cumbersome construction so that you will be his bride.” 


Marie, her eyes bright, sighed and clasped her hands to her 
bosom. 


That evening a great banquet was held. Charles Le Formidable 
consumed a vast amount of brandy and, together with his favorite 
falcon, he retired to the highest tower, unaware of the wicked 
intentions of the duke. This evil person repaired to other parts of 
the castle and groomed himself. For Henri planned to surprise the 
innocent Marie and steal her away that very night. With this end 
in mind he crept up the stairs to her chambers. He was on the verge 
of entry when, lo, of a sudden he was confronted by none other 


than Sir Georges, known as La Barbe Rouge Buissoneux. 


An explanation is necessary. After his defeat Sir Georges was 
only momentarily crestfallen. He rallied, and under cover of dark- 
ness he stole back to the castle. He undressed, keeping only a 
dagger, his great-sword, and a suit of mail. He slipped into the 
moat and swam to the castle. After about three hours of feeling 
along the stone-work he found the Cloaca Minima, which was the 
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sewage outlet for the castle. Ducking under water he entered this 
mossy aperture and, by feeling his way, he at length lifted his 
head above water. He found himself at the bottom of a long shaft. 
Looking upwards he perceived candle light streaming into the shaft 
from a series cf openings, one above the other, which stretched high 
above him. Filled with hope he began to climb this slippery tube, 
facilitated by an uneveness in the masonry. He passed the first 
opening, briefly observing a great dining hall only recently vacated. 
Some food was still on the tables and some people were sprawled 
upon the rushes. Sir Georges did not hesitate. He continued to 
climb. 


Between the first and second openings he paused and looked 
upward again. There were seven streams of light coming into the 
shaft, diminishing in intensity the farther up they were. Sir Georges 
knew that he would have to reach the topmost one, as that undoubt- 
edly was the maid’s chambers, which would be the most inaccessible 
portion of the castle. As he gazed upward the fourth opening above 
him blacked out. A sudden panic seized him and frantically he 


hoped that it was only because someone had extinguished a candle. 


Alas, this was not the case. No matter how hard he pressed himself 
against the wall, he was, nonetheless, inundated. He braved the 
deluge as best he could, reflecting upon the richness of the banquet 
just concluded. 


Renewing his ascent he passed the duke’s chambers and noticed 
that the duke was meticulously attaching a brilliantly studded cod- 
piece to his breeches. Sir Georges inched ever upwards. 


At length he arrived at the uppermost opening. Painfully he 
crawled out into an antechamber rich with tapestries and fixings. 
It was then that the duke entered and perceived Sir Georges, cov- 
ered as it were, with dirt. 


They both drew their weapons and there ensued the most ter- 
rible combat ever known in the Middle Ages. Its details are 
unnecessary. Suffice it to say that both men, the one impaired with 
armor, the other, as it were, with dirt, put up a good healthy fight. 
They were evenly matched and attracted a crowd by their oaths pa 
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efforts. They battled and buffeted their way through the ante- 
chamber to the chamber proper, from the chamber proper to the 
garden, and from the garden to the platform. Here a fluke event 
turned the tide in favor of Sir Georges. The good knight had just 
delivered a mighty blow with his long sword, causing the duke to 
dodge to the rear. It was then that Sir Georges slipped on some- 
thing and fell. The duke, seeing his opportunity, but in a state of 
disequilibrium caused by avoiding his opponent's sword, swung out 
with his ax and lost his balance altogether. He twisted in the air, 
struck his heel against an abutment, released his ax, and fell back- 
wards into a ballista. His ax triggered the mechanism and with a 
familiar “ka-pung” the duke was lifted from the crowd. With one 
fantastic yell he arced over the castle wall and vanished from view. 


Sir Georges bathed; the Baron Charles sobered up. In the 
presence of both men Marie La Deélicatesse explained everything. 
She told her father that the duke was, in reality, the last of Hollen- 
graffen, and that Sir Georges had saved her from a fate worse than 


any death. 
The baron thanked the good knight and immediately sent an 


apologetic missive to King Baldwin II, known throughout all the 
lands as The Sessile, informing him of the fact that he would prob- 
ably not see the duke again, as he had left the castle in a great 
hurry and amid considerable confusion, leaving his belongings 
behind and not telling anyone where he was going. 


Then the baron blessed both Sir Georges and Marie, and gave 


his consent to their marriage. 


All three lived happily for ever and ever afterwards. 
Here the tale ends. 





LEE GERLACH 


Oberlin Sings Arnaut 
Chanson do-ill mot san plan e prim 


Now, if the soul goes under, there was still 
This song, this lucent singing in the light — 
The torches set in iron on the walls. 

Rose candles, figured linen. Thus we knew 


It could not fail to happen now, could not 
Leave us the less, failing of its conception, 
And tantalize the mind as peace intoned 
Beyond the fleeing threshold we presume, 
A darkness reared in its own toleration 


And unexplained denial. The song is there. 


Arnaut is there, and we, exiled in him 

To what he knew, still trouvéres at a window 
Giving upon the soul — sworn to discern 
The scale of love; released within its truth 
As a clear tone, a resonance complete — 
Once more to know the flattering desire 


For what one loves in all its flesh returning 
Across a darkened room, that made one love, 
And made one love desire. 
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But still to mean, 
What prompted, “I desire” in those that listened 
In the limestone room, the rising voice 


Found out the mortal shade, ungirt and loose, 
Of dust piled up against the closing portals 

In the heart our bodies had foreknown 

Must be denied. Yet near the final note 

That one could sense advancing, stave by stave, 
In the last concentric passion, shapen air — 
The musing, deep, senescence of our lives 
Found absolution in that human voice. 





LAWRENCE THORNTON 


The Professional 


The bus moved in a slow line down the road, stopping oc- 
casionally at some small town to let off one of its nondescript 
passengers. Bert had gotten on in Atlantic City and except for a 
half-hour reprieve at lunch, he had been riding for six hours. ‘The 
seats were uncomfortable and his back ached dully. God, he thought, 
I didn’t remember how bad these things could be. It was a simple 
statement, but if he had spoken aloud it would have sounded more 
like a protest than a complaint, and the bitterness in his voice would 
have been easily detected. 


The sticky, oppressive heat bore down into the air above the 
fields they passed. Even with all the windows open it seemed to 
hang motionlessly in the old bus, as water stands in a depression. 
He had felt such heat in many places, New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, but this had a quality which made it seem heavier. He 
leaned back, trying to make himself more comfortable. It won't be 
long now, he thought, and there was no quality of resignation in 
the words, only bitterness which spread through him, seeped into 
the minute channels of memory and produced the picture of a 
man behind a mahogany desk saying: “We can’t use you here for 
a while and the only place open in the system is Johnsonville.” 

“But it’s the bush,” he answered, “I’m better than that.” 

“Sorry, Bert, it’s the only spot open.” 

“You mean the only place you'll send me.” 

A tactical pause with a search for the appropriate soothing words, 
then: 

“Now, it’s not that . . . after a few months of working regu- 


” 


larly, 


The shock caused by this dialogue and the sudden indignation 
which it had aroused was as intense now as it had been two weeks 
ago. Then he remembered losing his temper . 
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“You know damned well you don’t mean that. Don’t you really 
mean that after a month or two of me working with a bunch of 
kids you'll be able to sit back and say, ‘Yeah, I called that one, we 
got the last good pitch out of him.’ Well, forget it, ‘cause I'll be 
back, if not with this club then with another one.” 


He sat up quickly and turned to the window, hoping some 
physical change would blot out the picture. They were passing a 
cotton field and negroes were spread across it like tiny landmarks. 
He was too far away to see them clearly, but he knew the sweat 
would be scaking their clothes and stinging their resigned eyes. But 
he was not like them; his will was not strong enough for resignation. 
Bert leaned back and shut his eyes, attempting to make his mind 
blank. The scene was depressing and he did not want to think of 
the hot empty country. 


He was tired and wanted to sleep, but the vision of Johnson- 


ville’s shabby ball park demanded his attention. 
He knew what it would look like; he had played in parks like 


this years ago and they never change, one was the same as all the 
others. But he was morbidly curious and even though he tried, he 
could think of nothing else. It seemed as if he had to see every 
weather-beaten plank of the stands, the burnt out grass of the dia- 
mond, the cheap, patched uniforms of the players, and the noisy 
fans as they sat in judgement. The group appeared clearly and 
seemed to dissolve into a composite whole, like dispassionate ob- 
servers at a wake. The precision with which he saw them was 
frightening and he felt exposed, for they could see the extent of his 


humiliation and they did not care. 


So help me God, I'll go back, he thought, I can’t stay here. 
He knew his return would not come from untapped ability, but from 
disgust at himself for having been subjected to the dim lights and 
the straggly crowds. He was still good and he remembered when he 
had been even better, he remembered the roaring crowds and the 
sweet concrete-grass smell of big stadiums; but this pleasantness 
stayed only a moment; in its place he saw the man behind the desk 
and the disgust of his manager as he walked out to the mound and 
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heard the malicious jeers from the stands. Muttering an unformed 
protest, he swung his fist into the metal back of the seat in front 
of him. The pain was quick and eased the vivid memories. 


But the unrecognized fear could not be completely erased by 
such a simple act, no matter how violent. Bert could not have made 
this articulate, but he knew what was wrong and he had learned that 
by forcing himself to concentrate on his wife he could drift back 
from the dangerous edge of angry indiscretion to the relative security 
of self-control. After fifteen years of marriage she had still retained 
a calm manner which he both envied and admired, for contrasted 
to his explosive temperament, she was always serene and methodical, 
even when faced with something devastating. Only rarely did she 
seem unable to understand him, as on the night he was told of his 
release. She had said, “You'll be back, but if you can’t make it 
there're other things you can do.” This was all she had said because 
he had turned on her like a hurt animal, unable and unwilling to 
listen. He had accused her of every disloyalty and when he finished 
he had gone out and gotten drunk. The next day he had apologized, 
but his pride had suffered, and since it was the most demanding 
part of his personality, he had been cold towards her for days. He 
had to control this pride because he knew the only way back was 
by severing this part of himself and leaving it here in the Georgia 
heat. 


He looked out again at the baked countryside; a road sign flashed 
by and he saw “five miles” after the large black letters of Johnsonville. 
As he waited for the bus to reach the town, he felt the indignation he 
had momentarily suppressed slowly wrap itself around the name. 
He found himself laughing, for it sounded so incongruous when 
compared to New York or any of the big cities in which he had 
played. It was as if someone was playing a practical joke on him, 
and he laughed not for pleasure but from frustration, and the more 
he thought of the injustice which had been so calmly perpetrated, 
the deeper the sense of loss became. The bus was riding more 
smoothly and he saw the outskirts of Johnsonville passing by. When 
they stopped, Janet was waiting by the door. He kissed her and 
some of the pain he had felt for a week dropped away. 
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“Well,” he said, trying to appear confident, as if the whole 
thing were a ridiculous adventure, “here we are, the great city of 
Johnsonville, with skyscrapers bigger than New York’s and a ball 
park that seats two hundred thousand.” Janet knew he was uncom- 
fortable and tried to keep up the humor, even though it was false. 


“O.K., now that you've been welcomed why don’t you take 
me to dinner at the most expensive restaurant in town?” 


“T would if I knew where it was.” 


“It's over there,” she said, pointing to a reasonably clean old 


building. 
They had dinner and talked desultorily because both of them 


felt reluctant to broach the subject of their being in Johnsonville. 
When they finished, they got into their car and started out of town. 


“Let's take a look at the park,” Bert said. 


“Do you really want to?” 


“Why not?” he answered casually. The park hell, he thought, 
the lot, the rock pile. He knew it would be unpleasant but he had 
to see it, he was as compelled now as he had been while traveling 
towards it; it was as if he had been waiting for years to see this 


ball park and walk around it. 


They drove on not speaking, a tacit agreement between them 
not to make the task more difficult than it already was. Janet won- 
dered how he would react; she was uneasy because she knew how 
deeply he was hurt and going to the park seemed to be pushing 
things too far, but she also knew that he had to see it tonight, so 
she said nothing. 


The humid summer evenings stayed light until late and as 
they approached the park the last orange crescent of the sun was 
just sinking behind the grandstand. Its faded glow illuminated a 
large sign which announced that they were parked behind Bennet 
Field, home of the Johnsonville Braves. 


“Pretty impressive,” she ventured tentatively. 
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“Yeah, makes me feel proud already. Let's go in and look 
around.” 


They walked through a large tunnel which passed under the grand- 
stand and opened inside the park. 


“Why don’t you sit here,” he said. It was a request, not a 
question; knowing this, she went no further. 


He moved toward the dugout on the third base side of the 
field, and stopped on the grass near the coach’s box. 


It’s green, he muttered derisively, really high class. Walking 
out to centerfield, he noticed the rough texture of the grass and how 
uneven the outfield was. The fence was wooden and painted a dull, 
faded green. He turned around and loked back toward the plate. 
Shadows were beginning to obscure the seats, but he could still see 
his wife sitting there, watching him. Years had passed since she had 
done this and the sight cut into him like a cold wind on a winter 
night. He tried to justify the fact that she was there but he could 
not and abruptly he started back, kicking viciously into the ground, 
as if that would destroy the reality of her being there on the dirty 
wooden planks, having to watch her husband survey the land in 
which he was supposed to bury his career. 


“Well, what do you think?” she said quietly, not asking whether 
he approved but only if he could accept. 


“Janet, I promise you we won't be here for long.” 


His voice was sharp, as if he were enunciating the hardness of some 
indisputable fact. 


“I won't have you in a place like this and I won’t have myself 
here. And when we go back up I'll make it hard on them, damned 
hard.” He faltered then because he knew even as he spoke that he 
would not make trouble for anybody; he would thank them and be 
grateful that he was not in Johnsonville any more and that would 


be all. 


“Let's get the hell out of here.” 
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The next morning he went to the park. It was too early for 
the other players to be there but the manager sat in the clubhouse 
behind an old scarred desk. He was about Bert's age, but looked 
younger, less worn. He did not get up when Bert walked in, but 
shouted to him across the room: 


“You Niel?” 
“That's right.” 


“Hiya, I’m Jack Whelan. You're pretty eager, it’s only ten, 
most of the guys don’t show ’til eleven.” 


“I was on a bus all day yesterday and I’m stiff, I thought I’d 


come out and loosen up.” 
“Good. You're at the far end, number eight.” 


The room was sparsely lighted and the shadows cast by the 
bare bulbs lay feebly on the cream colored walls. Everything was 
haphazardly arranged; the lockers were small, fragile looking combi- 
nations of wire and two-by-fours and in the middle of the room was 
an equipment box, jammed so full that its lid would not close, re- 
vealing ends of bats and assorted shin guards, face masks, and chest 
protectors. 


Bert sat down on a stool in front of his locker and as he put 
on his uniform they talked. Whelan said nothing about him or his 
release, there were no consolations or praises; it was as if he were a 
new rookie or a bouncer from some other bush club. He was ac- 
cepted, so it seemed, on face value; one pitcher, slightly used, ability 
Class C, age thirty-four; one piece of machinery delivered intact, 
ready to be put to work. 


His pride, that natural arrogance of all pitchers, was already 
raw and the surrounding evidence of the low minors which the 
room embodied irritated him even more, until in desperation he 
picked up his glove and began furiously rubbing oil into it. He 
continued this long after it was necessary and finally Whelan fin- 
ished making out his schedule and walked over to him. 
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“We don’t play ‘til tomorrow night, double header; I'll prob- 
ably use you in the last game. Think you'll be ready?” 


cit 


Sure, I’ll get the kinks out today.” 
Whelan started to leave and then stopped, hesitating a moment be- 
fore he spoke. 


“When was the last time you threw?” 
“Two weeks ago today, against Chicago.” 
“Nothing since?” 

“No.” 


“Well, since it’s been that long, maybe I’d better use somebody 


else.” 


Bert sat motionless, except for the self-conscious movement of 
his hands as he pretended to be adjusting his belt. He wanted to 
start as soon as- possible because he had to show not only Whelan 
but all those who had lost faith in him that they had made a mis- 
take. And now, just as he had the opportunity, he saw it being 


taken back. 


“Jack,” he said tentatively, unsure of how to phrase the request, 
embarrassed and bitter because he had to make the same plea in 
this dingy, sweat smelling room that he had made in the plush sur- 
roundings in New York, “I want that game. I’m in shape and I'll 
get loose enough today.” He wanted to say more, to explain how 
important this chance to redeem himself was, but instead, partly 
from pride and partly from professional courtesy, he only mentioned 


that he thought he would be ready. 


Whelan listened and said nothing, aware of Bert’s situation 
and sympathetic to it, thinking, maybe he can, but he’s probably 
lost it and all the desire in the world won't bring it back. Finally 
he said, not committing himself, “O.K., we'll see how you look at 
practice.” 


The other players had begun to arrive. There were only four- 
teen of them, and as Bert was introduced he noticed one thing they 
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had in common, he was at least ten years older than any of them. 
They were the usual heterogeneous minor leaguers, either talented, 
on their way to the big cities and the big money, or mediocre, bum 
ming around the minors for three hundred dollars a month and 
killing time until the army got them. Despite the difference in age, 
they were friendly, in a curious way, for his name was familiar, he 
had been in the majors for eleven years. He wondered how they 
were sizing him up; over the hill? washed up? or did some think 
he might still have it? But even if he could know their opinions, he 
would not accept them, unless they coincided with his own. And 
because of this, he was suspicious and on the defensive. When two 
of them tried to speak to him he showed his reluctance clearly. 


Once they got out on the field they were too busy for idle talk 
and he was glad. The sun was hot and as he jogged around the park 
he could feel himself relaxing. Practice started and he took it easy 
most of the time, but occasionally he reached back and cut loose 
a fast ball as a reminder. After an hour all but the best hitters 
were reluctant about getting into the batting cage. One of them, 


Dikerson, the centerfielder, finally yelled at him, “Hey, let up a 
little bit, this ain’t the majors.” This pleased Bert; it was the first 
compliment he had had in a long time and he needed it. 


After the work-out, Whelan came over to his locker and ex- 
plained their signal system. He seemed in a good mood and Bert 
took advantage of this by asking how he had looked. 


“You were pretty good; some of the boys were kind of mad when 
you cut loose, but it didn’t hurt ’em to see a good pitch. I think 
you'll be all right for the game, so get to bed early and be here at 


five tomorrow.’ 


Bert was both elated and nervous. He had been worried that 
Whelan might not use him. Now that he was scheduled the un- 
easiness this had caused disappeared, but something deeper and 
more inextricable had replaced it. This would be the moment he had 
waited for, the first game, the chance to show those who had aban- 
doned him that he was still good enough, and he was afraid because 
maybe, just maybe, he might not have it tomorrow night and he 
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would be beaten. If he were, then that would be the end, for he 
could not have that on his record, he had to win, for a loss would 
be more than a single defeat, it would be the final judgement on 
him. Ironically, this game would be the beginning or the end, the 
closing of the final door or the hopeful sliver of light from one being 
opened. 


When he got home it was difficult to talk frankly; a self-con- 
sciousness had sprung up around him, behind which he was reluctant 
to move. Everything seemed so delicately balanced he feared the 
slightest change would upset it. He had always been like this before 
an important game and Janet knew he wanted to talk. She tried to 
help him relax by talking about the good times in his career. His 
egotism could never be suppressed for more than a few hours and 


finally he began to brighten and talk more confidently. 


“You know, it shouldn’t be too hard to keep them down to two 
or three hits. Who knows, maybe I could come up with a no-hitter; 
just think of them hearing that the boy they sent down the river 
threw a no-hitter his first time out!” 


The dreams he had momentarily forgotten crept back, the idea 
of being able to do the rarest thing in his profession began to grow 
and his excitement and enthusiasm rose until he could almost hear 
the cheers. Janet looked pleadingly at him. Impatient, she tried to 
dispell the soundless crowd he heard, attempting unsuccessfully to 
make him grasp reality as she had done so often in the last few 
months. 


“You don’t have to throw a great game. So long as you win and 
, . , > ? 
they don’t get many hits you'll be on your way; that’s all that counts 
right now.” 


“Hell Janet, they're only bushers, if I can’t hold them down 
.” The idea of a perfect game was still at the back of his mind, 


and he could almost see the surprise on their faces. 


“I know, but you don’t have to show the whole damned world 
tomorrow night that Bert Niel is the greatest pitcher in baseball!” 
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Bert listened impatiently, disappointed that she didn’t recognize 
the importance that lay in this first performance, and he wanted to 
explain this. 


“But that’s what I have to do, show them that I can’t only get 
by, but that I can look like what I am, a major league pitcher, a 
man worth fifteen-thousand bucks a year.” 


Janet was exasperated. “Sure they'd like to see that, but they 
don’t have to be shown all at once. They know you still have some- 
thing left, all they want you to do is get your control back, both 
over the ball and over yourself. Those scenes you pulled last month 
in front of thirty thousand people didn’t help you a bit with the 
front office.” 


It hurt her to say these things, but she did because he had to 
— why he was sent down; it was the only way he could fight. She 
had the delicate probing sense that comes only after knowing some- 
one for years, and sometimes, as now, that’ knowledge surpassed 
Bert's perception of his troubles. But despite her concern, she could 
say only so much, she could not throw the whole thing in his face 
because it would hurt him too much. As they sat, silent for a mo- 
ment, she only hoped he would be able to see clearly before it was 
too late. 


He spoke again, in a confused rush of words, not really talking 
to Janet, but to himself. 


“They've got to realize they were wrong; they have to see, every- 
body does, that it was a stupid mistake that sent me down. It hurt 
and it'll hurt until I know for sure that they know it. Baseball is 
my life, it’s my career like business or teaching is someone else’s and 
a man can’t see this destroyed, because it’s not just a thing he does, 
it's him; he’s caught up in it so closely that you can’t separate one 
from the other. He can see it changed, but he can’t see it go to 
pieces. If I was a manager, even here, it’d be different, but they 
didn’t offer me that. Sooner or later that’s what I'll have to be, but 
not now, not until I’ve changed this.” 
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“Well then why don’t you change? You know why they sent 
you down; your temper got in the way of your playing. They can’t 
have somebody, a player or a manager, who'll blow his top every 
time something happens he doesn’t like.” 


“Temper, hell, when I blow up it’s because I have a reason. 
I can handle men. Look at Farnsworth; he came up three years ago 
with nothing but a big fast ball. Sure the manager helped, but the 
boys up front told me to show him all I knew, and by God, I did, 
and now he’s number one in the league. I know my business and 
if it takes a little hell-raising to show people then I'll do it.” 


They talked for a while, slowly tapering off from the high peak 
and ending in banal chatter. Nothing more could be said; it was 
like all their arguments; they had reached a stalemate and could not 
possibly go beyond it. Bert felt this and rising impatiently, he said 
irritably, 


“Let's go to bed. How’'ll I pitch tomorrow with no sleep?” 


He was on the field the next day an hour before the game 
started. First there had been the tedious warm-ups, the strategy, and 
then the wait for the umpires. As he sat in the dug-out, wet with 
perspiration, Bert felt as nervous as he had been in his first profes- 
sional game. But the tension eased once the game started. He won 
by a considerable margin and his performance had been neither mag- 
nificent nor bad. Yet even in victory he felt humiliated, every base- 
hit had seemed like a personal affront, an insult to his integrity. By 
the end of the game he was furious and said nothing to his team- 
mates, even when they tried to congratulate him. He sealed himself 
off, not away from the others, but above them. The fact that he had 
won a mediocre game for the Johnsonville Braves, Class C, was too 
much for his vanity. 


He sat in front of his locker dressing slowly, feeling dejected 
and angry. Whelan had dressed hurriedly and was sitting at his 
desk, doing paper work. He appeared busy but it was simply a way 
of passing time until most of the team had left. He wanted to talk 
to Bert, but not in front of the others; he was afraid any public 
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discussion would probably result in one of Bert’s tirades. He glanced 
up from the littered desk, and seeing the room almost deserted, put 
down his pen and got up. 


“That wasn’t a bad game; you got a little shaky in the sixth 
but other than that you had ’em all the way.” Bert turned around 
quickly, his face hardened into a challenging expression, a protective 
mask which he wore when something close to him was being ex- 
posed to the sharp knife of criticism. 


“Yeah,” he said tersely, “I was wonderful.” 


“No,” ignoring the sarcasm, “but you weren’t bad. I thought 
you could’ve used your curve more instead of trying to blow them 


down with the fast ball.” 


“T didn’t need it. Hell, you’d think they were a major league 
club the way you talk.” 


“They aren’t big time yet, but they still know how to play base- 
ball. Those two long doubles should’ve shown you that.” 


“All right, so I made a couple mistakes.” 


“Yeah, you did, but the biggest one was in your attitude. If you 
expect to play for me that’s got to change pretty damned quick.” 


“Listen Whelan, you might be the manager of this club, but 
that doesn’t give you the authority to tell me how to think. My atti- 
tude is just right for this league — contempt. You know what I felt 
when I walked out on that mound tonight, pitching in a cracker 
box like I did thirteen years ago? Well I felt embarrassed, and mad.” 


“And you don’t plan on changing your mind?” 
“Hell no.” 
“O.K., mister big, you and I both know that every ball player 
needs help sometimes when he’s going wrong, somebody who'll 
watch him and find out what it is. I wanted to do that for you when 


you first came because I thought you might still have what it takes, 
and I'll still do it, but not unless you shape up.” 


“Sure. Are you through? I’m late and my wife’s waiting.” 
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Whelan abruptly walked away, stopped at his desk to turn out 
the lamp and then left the room. 


Bert was tired and offended, but underneath the self-pity, even 
though he wouldn’t admit it, he knew Whelan was right, and this 
made him feel even worse. I don’t need his help, he thought. He 
rose and walked wearily out of the room and past the grandstand. 
The lights had been turned off just after the game to save electricity 
and the old wooden frame cast a deep shadow over him as he walked 
beside it. He felt lonely, instilled with a sense of frustration, and 
in impotent disgust he picked up a large stone and threw it in the 
general direction of the clubhouse. There was a metallic tinkle of 
breaking glass and then everything was as silent as it had been before. 


The incident with Whelan had been a bitter one for Bert, but 
a few days later he saw it in a different light. He was now dimly 
aware that if he continued making this chance, however small and 
shabby it seemed, a farce, he would ruin everything. So reluctantly, 
and with a great deal of embarrassment, he went to apologize. 


“Jack, I’m sorry for what happened the other day; I'll try to 
make up for it.” 


Whelan knew by the obvious tenseness in Bert’s voice that he 
was sincere. He felt that the less he said, the more grateful Bert 


would be. 


“Don’t worry about it. As far as I’m concerned we can forget 


the whole thing.” 


Bert visibly relaxed; he had thought Whelan might not listen, 
that he might still be angry. 


“Thanks, Jack.” 
“Forget it.” 


As Bert walked away Whelan stopped him; 
“I hope you can make it, Bert.” 


He almost replied, but he could think of nothing to say which 
would not be awkward. 
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“Yeah, thanks.” 


Janet was home when he drove in and she was anxious to hear 
what had happened. He had told her he was going to talk to Whelan, 
but knowing the extent of his pride and the difficulty he always had 
when apologizing, she had doubted that he would. 


“It looks like I’m back in his good graces, a little soiled maybe, 
but back.” 


“I knew he'd listen. I was just afraid you'd get stubborn at the 
last minute and not say anything.” 


“I almost didn’t. I stood outside the door for ten minutes before 
I finally went in. Probably wouldn’t have then except two of the 
guys were coming up from the bull-pen and I looked pretty funny 
standing there staring at the door.” 


She was; for a while, at least, relieved, even though the tension 
still existed. He knew that it was really impossible for him not to 
fight; he might temporarily feel subdued, but he knew the recalci- 


trance would return. 


The next day Janet answered the phone and was surprised and 
a little bewildered when she recognized Whelan at the other end. 


“I'd like to talk to you Mrs. Niel, but I’d rather come over than 
do it on the phone.” 


“Certainly,” she said automatically, curious about his insistence, 
“T'll be here all morning.” 


When he arrived there was a noticeable awkwardness between 
them, the kind which always exists when two people meet to discuss 


a third who is dear to one and expendible to the other. Finally 
Whelan said: 


“Mrs. Niel, what I have to say isn’t pleasant, but I think you 
should know your husband’s beating his head against a stone wall. 
I've seen what's happening to him before; it’s not pretty and I know 
what hell he must be going through, but the fact is, he’s almost 
through. I’ve been in the game long enough to see when that fine 
edge is gone and your husband’s lost his.” 
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She had known ever since Bert had been sent down that it 
was only a question of time, but the positiveness of Whelan’s atti- 
tude upset her. 


“Are you sure? I know he’s been a problem, but after your talk 
the other ‘day he seemed to think things were beginning to fall 
into place.” 


“Our talk didn’t make any difference in his ability. The only 
thing it accomplished maybe, was establishing a frame of mind in 
him so we could use him till the season’s over. After that fight in 
the clubhouse, I got a wire from New York and it said he was to 
be released as a free agent if he didn’t improve by September. I 
wired back and said I needed him for the rest of the season, but 
this is the end as far as they're concerned. I thought I'd better tell 
you so you could break it to him. If I can help, or if you’d rather 
I told him, call me.’ 


Janet hardly noticed Whelan’s departure. She was confused; 
she knew she had to tell Bert but the thought of the ordeal seemed 
at the moment to be insurmountable. 


It was a quiet night and the evening heat lay heavily on the 
town as if it were too tired to move. Bert and Janet talked idly, killing 
time until he had to leave. He had been doing better the last few days 
and the nervous anxiety which had held hie : so tightly had slackened 
off. He was optimistic and Janet, sensing this, felt she could not tell 
him. But she knew she must, for it would be unfair to let him go 
on like this while in reality there was no ground for it. 


“Whelan came over this morning.” 
What'd he want?” 
“Well, . . . it’s not good.” 


The sense of misfortune which always seems to proceed un- 
pleasant news seeped into him and the calm exterior he had possessed 
a moment ago underwent a slight change, a defensive action as if 
he were warding off an expected blow. 
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“Well?” he said challengingly, knowing vaguely what she was 
going to say. 

“There was a wire from New York yesterday; when the season’s 
over you'll be released as a free agent if you don’t improve.” She 


broke off abruptly, and then quickly: 


“It doesn’t matter, really, a lot of clubs will jump at the chance 
of signing you.” It was as if she were speaking to a deaf man. Bert 
heard her voice but the words left no impression on his mind; they 
entered and were absorbed like the sounds of a city or the words of 
a song coming from a distance when their meaning is unintelligible. 


“So they finally did it.” 


This was the first time he had had to admit to himself that the 
people who paid him had lost all confidence, that they felt he could 
no longer be of any profitable use to the club. Yet his reaction took 
a long time forming, and it was only when he arrived at the park 
that the muddled sense of indignation began to grow, for he had 
been too confused until then. Now it grew like a small fire and 
continued until it reached a certain level and then remained there, 
for there was a constant supply of fuel. 


He saw Whelan, but his outrage was not directed toward him, it 
reached for the people a thousand miles away who had repudiated 
him. He spoke calmly to Whelan: 


“They took their time about it. All that talk about letting me 
get my bearings just so I wouldn't yell for waivers.’ 


“They tried that, Bert, but . . . ” 


Bert cursed, long and bitterly. “They sure did. Well, watch, 
just watch, they'll be damned sorry. From now on I'll be an iceman 
out there, no temper, no nuthin’.” 


But he knew this would be impossible now that the reason for 
it had been destroyed. He would play the same way he had before. 


With the onset of this new trouble Bert’s caustic attitude was 
not left at the park; he was a sore spot of indignation and no one 
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was exempt from his bitterness. For two weeks he and Janet hardly 
spoke, and when they did, the conversation always ended in an 
argument. Only one thing occupied his mind and each time Janet 
attempted to talk to him about it he felt the sharp pain of a needle 
probing an infection. He would listen to no one. The sense of failure 
he lived with was as painful as an actual physical ailment, but he 
would not admit this to himself; instead, he found countless other 
reasons; Whelan, the team, the field, his wife. His temper flared 
and every mistake his teammates made, no matter how slight, seemed 
done purposely, as if there were some conspiracy being carried on 
against him. Yet they understood why he was doing this and did 
everything possible to make it easier for him. They did this not 
through affection, but out of respect for what he had once been. 
But their attempts did no good. In one game the third baseman made 
an error which cost them a run. Bert stalked across the infield and 
verbally ripped him to pieces: 


“You lousy busher, you're not good enough to be bat boy around 
here.” 


“Hell, I’m sorry.” 


“I don’t give a damn if you're sorry or not; you probably lost 
the game for me.” 


There were more incidents like this. Janet sat in the grand- 
stand night after night watching the progress of his deterioration. 
She pleaded with him to control himself. 


“That's what I like about everybody, full of suggestions.” He 
was blinded to the fact that she only wanted him to see what was 
happening. It was as if some mechanism were operating within him 
which shut him off from everyone when they tried to suggest some- 
thing. He would not think about his position; instead he lived alter- 
nately in a world of hate and despair and in the dream of years gone 
by, when he had been what he wanted to be now. He was con- 
vinced that so long as he did not admit he was through, he might 
still be able to regain that rare tone of muscle and will he had once 
had in his arm. 
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The days passed slowly, each carrying with it another mediocre 
or bad performance, each becoming more and more full of taunts 
and jeers from the crowds and players. Finally Whelan crossed the 
locker room one afternoon and said: 


“Bert, either tonight you control that damned temper or I'll 
bench you for the rest of the season.” 


He accepted this as a personal challenge; it was not like Janet 
talking to him, or his teammates, it was an ultimatum. He was 
scheduled to pitch that night, and as he warmed up he promised 
himself he would not say a word. 


The game began and he was doing well; there were a few hits, 
but none hurt him. As it progressed he became stronger and even 
he was a bit surprised. Whelan thought this might be the turning 
point and Janet was letting herself relax for the first time in weeks. 
But his reputation had been too firmly established and the bench- 
jockeys on the opposite club began their serenade. The game went 
into the eighth inning and the comments got more vicious. 


“You bum, Niel, you never were anything but a five and dimer; 
they weren’t paying you, it was charity.” 


“Hey, rabbit-ears, how long since you seen the big time?” 


He heard every word and each stung more than the preceding 
one. Their catcher was the most active and Bert singled him out. 
The man was on him continually, never letting up, and as he walked 
to the plate, he yelled, 


“Think your eyes’re good enough to see this far?” 


Something seemed to burst inside him. Suddenly this one man 
became responsible for all he had lost. He grew wilder and with 
each pitch the catcher hurled back an insult. 


“Quit,” he yelled mockingly, “why don’t you quit; this ain’t 
a game for an old man.” 


Bert stood motionless on the mound, looking abstractly at the 
man who seemed to be a mirror of his failure, of all the humiliation 
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he had born, and the ugly face danced tauntingly in front of him. 
He wound up without shifting his eyes and threw the ball with 
all his strength. As it left his hand he saw the smile begin to fade 
into fear but there was not even time for that, and the next instant 
he heard the dull sound of the ball as it hit. Everything blurred for 
a moment and then suddenly Whelan was standing in front of him. 
Bert could not understand what he was saying; for a moment there 
was only the vision of that still grinning face and then a distant 
voice began to filter through the confusion. 


“You're through, Bert. I can’t take a chance on you doing this 
again. I should have benched you weeks ago.” 


“But he had it coming.” 
“Go back to the clubhouse,” Whelan ordered. 


As he walked off the mound he heard the crowd booing him, 
but he seemed enveloped by a thick fog and this was so dim he 
barely noticed it. He was conscious only of what Whelan had said. 
Those words which had come so matter-of- factly had penetrated the 
barriers with which he had protected himself and he was finally 
painfully aware of what he had done and what had happened to 
him. He was finished; all the exultation he had ever felt was gone 
and in its place lay nothing but the dirty ashes of his act a few 
minutes before. As he walked through the ill-lighted tunnel he won- 
dered vaguely how badly the catcher had been hurt, but even this 


seemed far away and not to matter now. 
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